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Moscow Conference 


L. October, 1943, Cordell Hull (U. S. Secretary of State), Anthony Eden (Foreign Min- 
ister for Great Britain), and V. Molotov (Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs), had a confer- 
ence at Moscow. Eden suggested that they create a European Advisory Commission which would 
decide how Germany, after defeat, would be partitioned, occupied, and governed by the three vic- 
torious powers. Molotov approved. Hull did not like the idea, but agreed to it in deference to 


the wishes of the two others. 
Tehran Conference 


The next month, November, 1943, President Franklin D. Roosevelt went to Tehran for his 
first conference with Stalin and Churchill. Aboard the U. S. S. Iowa en route to Tehran, Roosevelt 
had a conference with his Joint Chiefs of Staff. They discussed, among other things, the postwar 
division and occupation of Germany. 


President Roosevelt predicted that Germany would collapse suddenly and that “there would 
definitely be a race for Berlin” by the three great powers. The President said: “We may have to 
put the United States divisions into Berlin as soon as possible,” because “the United States should 
have Berlin.” 


Harry Hopkins suggested that “we be ready to put an airborne division into Berlin two 
hours after the collapse of Germany.” 


Roosevelt wanted the United States to occupy Berlin and northwestern Germany; wanted the 
British to occupy France, Belgium, and southern Germany; and wanted the Soviets to have east- 
ern Germany. 


DAN SMOOT 


All of Roosevelt’s military advisers agreed with Roosevelt's proposals. They also agreed that 
we would have trouble with the British. The British would want to occupy northwestern Ger- 
many, because that was the most heavily industrialized area. None of them — Roosevelt, Hop- 
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kins, or members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff — 
anticipated any trouble with the Soviets over 
the postwar division and occupation of Germany. 


A the Tehran Conference (November 27 — 
December 2, 1943), Stalin seemed singularly in- 
different to the question of which power would 
occupy which zones of Germany after the war. 
Stalin revealed intense interest in only three 
topics: 


(1) urging the western allies to make a frontal 
assault, across the English Channel, on Hitler’s 
fortress Europe; (2) finding out, immediately, 
the name of the man whom the western allies 
would designate to command such an operation 
(Eisenhower had not yet been selected); and 
(3) reducing the whole of Europe to virtual im- 
potence so that the Soviet Union would be the 
only major power on the continent after the war. 


Roosevelt eagerly and readily approved of 
every proposal Stalin made at Tehran. 


Churchill resisted Stalin’s proposals, not with 
the high statesmanship generally ascribed to him, 
but with a good Englishman's instincts for pro- 
tecting British national interests. Churchill was 
opposed to frontal assault across the channel as 
the major western operation, not only because it 
would be costly in human lives, but also — and 
primarily — because Churchill wanted the major 
invasion to come from the Mediterannean. This 
would have brought the western powers immed- 
iately into central Europe, through the Balkan 
states — thus keeping the Soviets out of central 
and western Europe. 


Churchill resisted Stalin’s desire to fragment 
Germany into numerous little states. He was cri- 
tical of Stalin’s intent to keep France from re- 
building her military power; and he was also 
critical of Stalin’s determination to prohibit any 
federation of European states which might grow 
into a power great enough to challenge Soviet 
supremacy in Europe. 


Churchit! wanted to preserve the ancient British 


formula for balancing the powers of Europe evep. 
ly against each other so that England could alway, 
tip the balance in her own favor by joining with 
one or another of the European power blocs, 


Churchill had the manliness to express the 
British viewpoint and to needle Stalin a bit 
but Churchill did not really fight at Tehran fo, 
his own convictions. Possibly, he realized he did 
not have a chance, with Roosevelt supporting 
every proposal that Stalin made. 


This broad outline of the behavior and pto- 
posals of Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin a 
Tehran can be found in the diplomatic papers 
published in 1961 by the State Department, in 
a volume entitled Foreign Relations of the United 
States: Diplomatic Papers: The Conferences 
Cairo and Tehran 1943. 


Dr. Donald M. Dozer, a fine scholar who hada 
long career as a historian in the State Department, 
is credited in this State Department book as having 
made the initial compilation of the Tehran papers 
But Dr. Dozer was forced out of the State De 
partment, long before the Tehran papers were 
published, because, as a scholar and an American 
patriot, he wanted the public to have a full, 
factual story about the controlling influence of 
communists and other international socialists on 
American policies. Dr. Dozer now says that the 
Tehran papers as published by the State Depatt 
ment, are so chopped up, edited, and skimpy that 
they bear little resemblance to the initial compil- 
ation which he made. 


Bevos. from this official State Department 
book, we cannot really tell what happened at 
Tehran. Taking this record as it exists, however, 
we know that Stalin dominated the Tehran con- 
ference. 


Roosevelt, trying to be gay and charming, made 
jokes. Churchill orated. Stalin remained cold, 
firm, terse, and inhumanly cruel; and got what 
he wanted. Even the appointment of Eisenhower, 
as Supreme Commander in the west, turned out 
to be most satisfying to the Soviet dictator: the 
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Kremlin, from Stalin to Khrushchev, has been 
vish in praise of Eisenhower's friendly coopera- 
tion during those tragic days when millions of 

litical prisoners were rounded up for Stalin 
and when the key centers of central Europe were 
delivered into Soviet control. 


The Great Decisions 


A. to specific agreements on the postwar di- 
vision and occupation of Germany, the Tehran 
papers reveal only that the European Advisory 
Commission would work out the details. 


Today, eighteen years later, we know that the 
European Advisory Commission did work out the 
incredible details; but the why and the how are 
till deep mysteries. 


We know that Roosevelt and his military ad- 
visers in November, 1943, agreed that America 
should take and occupy Berlin. Yet, 17 months 
later, we did just the opposite. 


I, the closing days of World War II, the 
American Ninth Army was rolling toward Berlin, 
meeting little resistance, slowed down only by 
German civilians clogging the highways, fleeing 
from the Russians. German sound-trucks were 
circulating in the Berlin area, counseling stray 
troops to stop resistance and surrender to the 
Americans. Some twenty or thirty miles east of 
Berlin, the German nation had concentrated its 


"| dying strength and was fighting savagely against 


the Russians. 


Our Ninth Army could have been in Berlin 
within a few hours, probably without shedding 
another drop of blood; but Eisenhower suddenly 
halted our Army. He kept it sitting idly outside 
Berlin for ten days while the Russians slugged 
their way in, killing, raping, ravaging. We gave 
the Russians control of the eastern portion of 
Berlin— and all the territory surrounding the 


city. 


I. the south, General Patton’s forces were 
plowing into Czechoslovakia. When Patton was 


thirty miles from Prague, the capital, Eisenhower 
ordered him to stop—ordered him not to accept 
surrender of German soldiers, but to hold them at 
bay until the Russians could move up and accept 
surrender. As soon as the Russians were thus es- 
tablished as the conquerers of Czechoslovakia, 
Eisenhower ordered Patton to evacuate. 


Units of Czechoslovakian patriots had been 
fighting with Western armies since 1943. We 
had promised them that they could participate 
in the liberation of their own homeland; but we 
did not let them move into Czechoslovakia un- 
til after the Russians had taken over. 


Czechoslovakian and American troops had to 
ask the Soviets for permission to come into Prague 
for a victory celebration — after the Russians had 
been permitted to conquer the country. 


Western armies, under Eisenhower’s command, 
rounded up an estimated five million anti-com- 
munist refugees and delivered them to the Soviets 
who tortured them, sent them to slave camps, or 
murdered them. 


When we pulled our armies out of eastern 
Germany in 1945, to let the Soviets have un- 
questioned control of that area, our top leaders 
watched silently while the Soviets expelled nine 
million Germans from their homes. It was a 
time of horror, old men starving on the roads, 
voung girls raped in broad daylight on the streets 
and in boxcars by gangs of Soviet soldiers. 


Our top leaders watched while the Soviets “lib- 
erated” Austria, where, in Vienna alone, com- 
munist soldiers raped more than one hundred 
thousand women, many of them girls not yet in 
their teens. 


This kind of bestiality, coupled with wholesale 
massacres of men and boys, enforced starvation, 
and the looting and destroying of private prop- 
erty, was commonplace throughout the Soviet 
zones of occupation— during the time when 
Harry Truman was referring to Stalin as “good 
old Joe” and General Eisenhower was drinking 
toasts with, and accepting medals bestowed up- 


on him by, his Soviet comrades in arms. 
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All of this occurred because we refused to do 
what would have been easy for us to do— and 
what our top leaders had agreed just 17 months 
before that we must do: that is, take and hold 
Berlin and surrounding territory until postwar 
peace treaties were made. 


Wi made the decisions to pull our armies 
back in Europe and let the Soviets take over? Gen- 
eral Eisenhower gave the orders; and, in his 
book, Crusade in Europe (published in 1948, be- 
fore the awful consequences of those decisions 
were fully known to the public) Eisenhower 
took his share of credit for making the decisions. 
When he entered politics four years later, Eisen- 
hower denied responsibility: he claimed that he 
was merely a soldier, obeying orders, implement- 
ing decisions which Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man had made. 


Memoirs of British military men indicate that 
Eisenhower went far beyond the call of military 
duty in his ‘‘co-operative” efforts to help the 
Soviets capture political prisoners and enslave 
all of central Europe. Triumph in the West, by 
Arthur Bryant, published 1959 by Doubleday & 
Company, as a “History of the War Years Based 
on the Diaries of Field-Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff,” reveals that, 
in the closing days of the war, General Eisen- 
hower was often in direct communication with 
Stalin, reporting his decisions and actions to the 
Soviet dictator before Eisenhower's own military 
superiors knew what was going on. 


European Advisory Commission 


Despite all these indications, however, the fact 
remains that we do not really know why or how 
the decision was made to isolate Berlin 110 miles 
deep inside communist controlled territory with- 
out any official mention of, or written agreements 
of any kind concerning, access routes by which 
the western powers could get to Berlin. 


An exhaustive search through available records 
has, however, revealed who made the decision. 
It was made by the European Advisory Commis- 
sion. 


ln the June 18, 1961, issue of The New Yop} 
Times, Arthur Krock had an article under th 
headline: “Berlin Enigma: Many Wartime De. 
cisions Which Led to Crisis Over City Seem Jp. 
explicable.” He said: 


“The new East-West crisis over Berlin em. 
phasizes once more the strange, and in major 
respects the still unknown, history in which the 
city became a constant threat to world peace . , 


“Why . . . did they (allied statesmen) put Ber. 
lin ... 110 miles within the Soviet Russian zone, 
and wholly surrounded by it? The record is clear 
enough that this war-breeding monstrosity was 
negotiated in London in September, 1944, by 
the European Advisory Commission for the Uni- 
ted States, Soviet Russia, and Great Britain. .,. 
Moreover, it is established that, in April, 1945, 
American troops on their way to Berlin were 
halted at Torgau on the Elbe seventy-five miles 
distant, so that the Soviet Russian troops could 
take the capital... . 


“But who conceived the zones? Now the his. 
tory becomes very strange indeed... . 


“This omission was not accidental... . Am- 
bassador (John G.) Winant (American repre- 
sentative on the European Advisory Commission) 
believed that the right to be in Berlin carried 
with it right of access and that it would only 
confuse the issue to raise it in connection with the 
agreement. 


“He felt strongly that it would arouse Soviet 
suspicion and make mutual understanding more 
difficult to attain. He believed it possible to 
develop a mutual friendly understanding in 
which differences would disappear ... . 


“Did Ambassador Winant act only on his own 
reasoning, and unilaterally in a matter so mo 


mentous? Or was it the reasoning of Washing: 
ton? If so, by whom, in what circumstances and 
with what degree of agreement among his su: 
periors? On these questions, the record is as dar 
as the potentials of the zoning from which the 
recurring crises logically have flowed.” 


John G. Winant, American Ambassador t 
England during World War II, was the Americat 
representative on the European Advisory Com 
mission. Other members of the Commission wett 
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, British Ambassador, a Soviet Ambassador, and 
after. November, 1944, when the provisional 
government of liberated France was admitted to 
full membership on the Commission) a French 
Ambassador. But the basic decision was made, as 
Mr. Krock points out, in September, 1944, before 
France had a member on the Commission. 


So, responsibility for the decision (that set 
Berlin up as the prime powder keg of the world 
and as a political weapon of unsurpassable value 
to the Soviets) rests on three men: an English- 
man, a Soviet, and John G. Winant, a reasonably 
simiable New England politician turned diplomat 
(Winant had been governor of New Hamp- 
shire) . 


The Invisible Government 


The record of who told Winant what decisions 
to make is not quite as ‘dark’ as Arthur Krock 
says. It was America’s invisible government, The 
Council on Foreign Relations, that told Mr. 
Winant what to do. 


On July 2, 1961, The New York Times pub- 
lished the second of Arthur Krock’s articles about 
the “incredible zoning agreements among the 
Allied conquerors of Nazi Germany” that placed 
“Berlin 110 miles within the Soviet zone and re- 
setved no guaranteed access routes to the city from 
the British and American zones by road, rail, 
water, or airways.” 


Mr. Krock concludes, as must anyone who 
studies the record, that Joseph Stalin and inter- 
national communism were the sole benefactors 
of the zoning agreements. Mr. Krock says he can 


+ find no explanation for the obvious fact that the 


United States government “became a party to the 
witless travesty on statecraft and military com- 
petence” reflected in the agreements on post- 
war Germany. 


After saying as much, Mr. Krock then gives 
the explanation, which he himself, apparently, 
did not understand. Mr. Krock found the explan- 
ation in an article by Dr. Philip E. Mosely, Di- 
rector of Studies of the Council on Foreign Re- 


lations. The article was published, Mr. Krock 
says, “some years ago” in Foreign Affairs, quarter- 
ly magazine of the Council on Foreign Relations. 
Below, in essence, is the story: 


Néter the European Advisory Commission was 
formed in 1943, the United States Government 
suggested (and the other two allies approved) 
the rule that the Commission could consider only 
those questions referred to it by the unanimous 
consent of all three allies. 


High level guidance for the American mem- 
ber (Mr. Winant) was slow, or, at critical times, 
non-existent, because of interdepartmental jeal- 
ousy in Washington. The War Department felt 
it should make all policy decisions regarding Ger- 
many; but the Navy and State Department wanted 
to participate. A committee was formed, repre- 
senting these three departments— called the 
W.S.C. This committee had to make a unanimous 
decision before it could recommend anything to 
Winant, on the European Advisory Commission. 
W.S.C. made few recommendations, because it 
could not often reach a unanimous decision. 


This cumbersome arrangement meant that Win- 
ant actually had no real, official direction from 
Washington. He had to make decisions on his 
own responsibility; but he had help. He had a 
political adviser: George F. Kennan, member of 
the Council on Foreign Relations, who has for 
years been touted as America’s leading expert on 
Soviet affairs. Kennan (now ambassador to com- 
munist Yugoslavia), one of the most influential, 
if mysterious, men in government, created the 
disastrous policy of ‘containment’ which this na- 
tion has followed since the end of World War 
II. Before that, as Winant’s political adviser on 
the European Advisory Commission, he made the 
decision which isolated Berlin inside the com- 
munist zone. 


It was, obviously, Kennan who persuaded 
Winant that it would offend the Soviets if the 
European Advisory Commission made - formal 
recommendations about access routes to Berlin: 
The very fact that we agreed on four-power oc- 
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cupation of Berlin implied that we had the right 
to get into Berlin; if we insisted on specified and 
guaranteed access routes, we would make the 
Soviets feel that we did not trust them! 


Winant did not, apparently, accept this argu- 
ment readily. He drew a map, showing his recom- 
mendation for allied occupation zones. On his 
map, he placed Berlin 110 miles inside the Soviet 
zone; but he also sketched in specifically recom- 
mended access corridors. He sent this proposal to 
Washington in July, 1944; but the W.S.C. never 
got around to acting on it. Winant was thus pro- 
hibited from presenting his proposal to his two 
fellow members on the European Advisory Com- 
mission. 


The British representative, therefore, made a 
proposal: setting Berlin deep inside the Soviet 
zone and giving the Soviets 33 percent of all pro- 
ductive resources of Germany, but keeping for 
England the greatest industrial areas. This was, 
precisely, what Roosevelt and his military ad- 
visers back in 1943 had predicted the British 
would do: they would try to shunt America off 
to occupy southern Germany, while keeping the 
industrial areas for themselves. 


Ricstett and his military advisers rejected 
the 1944 British proposal. During the Second 
Quebec Conference, held late in 1944, Roosevelt 
sketched out on a small-scale map his idea of oc- 
cupation zones in Germany. Roosevelt's map re- 
duced the Soviet zone to 22 per cent of pre-war 
Germany, and divided Germany into three zones 
— British, American, and Soviet, all three zones 
meeting in Berlin. 


Negotiations were then deadlocked, because 
the British and Soviets did not like Roosevelt's 
suggestion. George F. Kennan broke the deadlock 
by going directly to Roosevelt and persuading him 
to give up his plan, in favor of the fantastic ar- 
rangement which the Soviets wanted: Berlin 
buried inside the communist zone with no access 
routes for the western powers agreed upon, or 
even mentioned. 


George F. Kennan’s work as political advise 
to our man on the European Advisory Commission 
was ended. Shortly after getting the Berlin a. 
rangement he wanted, Kennan went on to othe 
assignments. He was replaced, as political advise, 
to Ambassador Winant, on the European Ag. 
visory Commission, by another member of the 
Council on Foreign Relations: Dr. Philip Mosely, 


Berlin Airlift 


I. 1948-1949, the Soviets (to draw attention 
away from Asia where the communists were tak. 
ing over China) blockaded all roads, railways 
and canals leading from the western zones of 
Germany into Berlin. 


Harry Truman has been much praised for 
breaking that blockade with a fantastically ex. 
pensive airlift which, for many weeks, supplied 
the great city of Berlin with all the necessities 
of living (including coal for fuel). 


But the airlift was basically wrong. That was 
the time for us to decide whether to stay in ot 
get out of Berlin. If our decision was to stay in 
(as, at that time, it should have been), we should 
have established a fully-adequate land corridor 
to Berlin by the use of military force, if necessary. 


- There can be no doubt in the mind of any 
well-informed person (and could not have been 
any real doubt in 1948) that the Soviets would 
have given way without armed resistance, because 
we had both right and might on our side. 


Our international prestige and our military 
strength were so infinitely superior in 1948 that 
the Soviets could have done nothing but agree 
to whatever reasonable land corridors we de 
manded. 


Truman’s airlift to Berlin proved nothing ex 
cept that the American government was willing 
to spend any amount of American tax money in 
order to avoid a showdown with the Kremlin. 


Aéter the Soviet blockade of Berlin had 
achieved the Soviet purpose — of drawing atten 
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tion away from Asia; of making further heavy 
drains on the economic resources of America; and 
of showing the world that the American govern- 
ment was afraid of a head-on clash with the 
Soviets even when the whole world knew that 
America was in the right— the Kremlin lifted 
the Berlin blockade. The great internationalist 
propaganda machine in the United States went 
into full thunder, proclaiming our ‘magnificent 
victory.” 


At the time, however, we were engaging in 
oficial action which reaffirmed our policy of re- 
treat and appeasement — action which now seems 
as incredible as the original George Kennan, CFR, 
decision to set up Berlin as a breeder of war 
and tensions. 


In June, 1949, the United States participated 
with the U.S.S.R. and England and France in a 
conference of foreign ministers, reaffirming the 
old agreement about a four-power occupation of 
Berlin, but again avoiding saying anything about 
access routes for the west to get to Berlin. 


Why? 


l. is easy to see why the Soviets wanted the 
Berlin arrangement which we gave them. It is 
not difficult to see the British viewpoint: squeezed 
between the two giants who were his allies, 
Churchill did the best he could for England, 
trying to play the Soviets against the Americans, 
in the interest of getting the most he could for 
the future trade and commerce of England. 


But why would any American want (or, under 
any conditions, agree to) the crazy Berlin agree- 
ment? There are only three possible answers: 


(1) the Americans who set up the Berlin ar- 
rangement — which means, specifically, George 
Kennan and Dr. Philip Mosely, representing the 
Council on Foreign Relations — were ignorant 
fools; or (2) they wanted to make Berlin into 
a terrible scourge which the Soviets could use, 
at will, to intimidate the west; or (3) they wanted 
a permanent and ready source of war which the 
American government could use, at any time, to 


WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 


Dan Smoot was born in Missouri. Reared in Texas, he attended SMU in Dallas, taking BA and MA degrees 


from that university in 1938 and 1940. 
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of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization. 


In 1942, he took leave of absence from Harvard in order to join the FBI. At the close of the war, he stayed 
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half years, he worked exclusively on communist investigations in the industrial midwest. For two years following 
that, he was on FBI headquarters staff in Washington, as an Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover. 
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salvage its own internationalist policies from 
criticism at home, by scaring the American peo- 
ple into ‘buckling down’ and ‘tightening up’ for 
‘unity’ behind our ‘courageous President’ who is 
‘calling the Kremlin bluff’ by spending to prepare 
this nation for all-out war, if necessary, to ‘de- 
fend the interests of the free-world’ in Berlin. 


Georze F. Kennan and Dr. Mosely and the 
other men associated with them in the Council 
on Foreign Relations are not ignorant fools. I 
do not believe that they are traitors who wanted 
to serve the interests of the Kremlin. So, in 
trying to assess their motives, I am left with one 
choice: they wanted to set Berlin up as a perpetual 
excuse for any kind of program which the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations might order the Ameri- 
can government to adopt. 


Long, long ago, King Henry of England told 
Prince Hal that the way to run a country and 
keep the people from being too critical of how 
you are running it, is to busy giddy minds with 
foreign quarrels. 


A study of President Kennedy’s July 25, 1961, 
speech to the nation about Berlin, together with 
an examination of the spending program which 


he recommended to Congress a few hours later 
plus a review of contemporary accounts of how 
the stampeded Congress rushed to give the Pre. 
ident all he asked — such a study, set against the 
backdrop of our refusal to do anything vigoroy 
with regard to the communist menace in Cuba 
will, I think, justify my conclusions as to the 
motives of men — still in power — who created 
the Berlin situation. 


Next Week 


Next week, I shall present the outlines of such 
a study. I shall also suggest what I think we 


should do about Berlin. 


Bound Volumes 


Au bound volumes of this Report for all year 
— 1955 through 1960 — are completely sold out 
Second editions cannot be printed. We make this 
announcement to save our new subscribers the 
trouble of sending in orders, only to have them 
returned unfilled —as many have been doing 
in recent weeks. 


For prices on single and multiple copies of this Report, see bottom of the first page. How man) 
people do you know who should read this Report? 
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